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On September 22, 1941, he said, "There is much less danger to this country . . . today than there was two years ago; certainly much less than there was one year ago,"
Taft is a rationalist; one cannot dismiss him, as one may dismiss Wheeler, as the mere slave to an isolationist obsession. Taft keeps his eyes (on other matters) well above ground; one cannot call him an ostrich or a fool. Taft is honest; one cannot blame these fantastically bad judgments on politics. The clue is probably ambition and a false identification with the temper of the times, plus a certain Philistinism and an almost pathological setness of vision and stubbornness,
Taft was also, it should be pointed out, conspicuous among those isolationists wTho, "by declaring war on December 8, conceived that they were thus absolved of all their past stupidities and error and were enfranchised to go right on committing just the same kind of error and stupidity thereafter."8 He has clung right onto his old line, with a persistence that one responsible, conservative, and highly Republican commentator calls "sheer and cantankerous." Consider some other items in the record:
He voted against Lend Lease, against the ship seizure bill, against extension of the draft, against revision of the Neutrality Act, and even against the confirmation as secretary of war of that eminent fellow Republican, Henry L. Stimson.
He voted for limiting the] use of armed forces to the Western Hemisphere, and for limiting the training of drafted men to six months; he voted against the destroyer transfer, and against the arming of our merchant ships.
He spoke at America First meetings (though he was never a member); he led the opposition to Bretton Woods, and sought to block American participation in the world bank and the international stabilization fund. He voted for the San Francisco charter, but soon thereafter introduced an amendment (rejected by the Senate 41 to 18) that would have removed its teeth so far as effective action by the United States is concerned.
In October, 1946, Taft called the Nazi trial at Nuremberg a "miscarriage of justice which the American people would long regret," and overtly deplored the death sentences. Even Joe Martin, speaker of the house since January, 1947, whose record matches Taff s in most respects, never went so far as this.
On domestic affairs his record is somewhat contradictory. His first Senate speech was against TV A, which is the most generous work of man in the United States. He favored permanent FEPC legislation, and then turned against it. He led the attack on the confirmation of Henry Wallace as secretary of commerce; this produced a spirited controversy writh Walter Lippmann, who wrote, "What Senator Taft does not know 8 From an editorial in the New York Herald Tribune.